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LAST CALL—TO THE FAIR! 


It is highly gratifying to observe the enthusiasm and lib- 
erality that is manife sted in this city in relation to the ap- 
proaching Fair. The citizens of Rochester, with the 
President and Committee of the Society, have taken hold 
of the matter with much spirit, and the preparatory ar- 
rangements are being made on a very complete and mag- 
nificent scale; so that nothing will be wanting, on their 
part, to make this grand event pass off in the most agreea 
ble and satisfactory manner. 

All that now remains, therefore, is for the friends of ag- 
riculture, horticulture, and domestic industry in the country 
—the friends of Western New York especially—to bring 
on the best productions of their soil and skill. From the 
interest which is everywhere manifest, there can be no doubt 
but that there will be an immense number of strangers 
present from all parts of the country ; aud it will be a last- 
ing reproach on the reputation of the Genesee country, if 
this exhibition is not in all respects a splendid one. 

The drought has been very severe, of late, upon gardens 
in this vicinity; and the Committee therefore request that 
their horticultural friends in counties south and east will 
bring in liberal supplies of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables, 
for the Exhibition. Baskets and packages of such articles, 
if not accompanied by the owner, should be sent in charge 
of some person coming to the Fair, and many be addressed 
to M. B. Batreuam, Secretary. 

Lest some may be deterred from attending by appreher- 
sims of difficuity in obtaining lodging<, it may be well to 
state, that the city is very well supplied with hotels aid 
large boarding-houses ;_ and in addition to these, many pri- 
vate dwellings will be opened for this purpose. Informa- 
tion on this subject may be obtained at the Secretary's Of- 
fice, No. 18, third story, Arcade. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE FAIR. 


Tugspay. Serr. 19—Articles of Household Manufacture, 
Butter, Cheese, Sugar, Silk, Cocoona, Agricultural 
Implements, Garden Products, Fruit, Flowers, &c.. 
to be delivered at the place of exhibition as early in 
the day as possible, so as to allow time to arrange 
them. (The public not to be admitted this day.) 

Wepsespar. 20TH—Stock to be ull on the ground by ten 
o'clock, A.M., at which time the whole prenises will 
be opened to the public. Great supper and talking in 
the evening: tickets, 50 cents. 

Tutrspar, 21st—General Exhibition continued through 
the day; and Grand Pxovcuixe Marcu at ten 
o'clock. Address, and declaration uf Premiums in 
the afternoon. 

Fripar, 22p—Public sales of Stock, &c., and trial of 
Plonghs. (Further particulars will be published in 
handbills, at the time.) 

All competitors for premiums must become members of 
the society, (by paying $1.) Members will receive badges 
which will entitle them and their families to admission to 
the show at all times. Other persons will be charged one 
shillinz admission fee. A large space of dry ground will 














made therein, on the north side of the city, where there is 
convenient water for cattle; and fodder, &c., will be provi- 
ded at a reasonable price. 

Gentlemen who are appointed judges are requested to 
register their names at the Secretary's Office, in the Ar- 
cade, on their arrival in the city; and to meet together at 
the Committee’s Tent, on the Show Ground, at nine 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, the 20th. Any persons 
finding difficulty in procuring lodgings, will apply at the 
Secretary's Office fur directions. 


*,” Editors of newspapers in Western New York are 
requested to give the foregoing an insertion. 
For the Committee, 
M. B. BATEHAM, Sec. 








Sussoit. PLowinc.—Among the numerous attractions 
at the approaching Fair in this city, will be the trial of one 
or more subsoil plows. This isa subject which at no dis- 
tant day will be found of great importance to the farmers 
of Western New York ; and many of them are slready be 
ginning to inquire into it. 





Rattroaps axp THE Fatx.—Tae several railroad 
compan es, with commendable hberality. have agreed to run 
extra trains of cars dur.ng the Fair, for transporting pas- 
sengers to and from Roche ter, at ove ha!f the usual pri- 
cvs; and al art-cles fur exhibition, including as much live 
stock as they can furnish cars fur, will be carried free of 
charge. 





Tue Save or Stoc x.—Persns desirous of purchasing 
or selling fine cattle, ho rses, &c., will hae a grand oppor- 
tunity on the 22d. We have heard of several who will be 
there to purchase fine horses. 





A Saccy Cuatience.—Some farmers of Livingston 
county have p!aced in our hands twentylive dollars toward 
a sweepstike prize for the county that exhibits the best ten 
yoke of oxen at the appreaching Fair. Any county com- 
peting is first to deposite an equal sum, the winninz county 
to take the whole. Judges to be agreed on at the Fair. 

We think we can safely promise our Livingston friends 
that Monroe farmers are not to be bluffed in this manner 
upon their own ground. Will not Ontario and Genesee 
join them, 80 as to make a round hundred dollars ? 





Tue Rocuester Sexp Stoxe.—Visitors at the Fair, 
must not forget to call and see this establishment, at No. 4, 
Front street. Our friend Crosman, the proprietor, has just 
returued from the east, with a large additional assortment 
of improved imp!ements of husbandry, agricultural books, 
&c., and last though not least, a bran new wife! Success 
o him. 





ON SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


BY DAVID THOMAS, AURORA. 
(Concluded from page 87.) 

I have long believed, however, that no part of the 
system required reformation more than our manage- 
ment of manures. Manure has been called the 
wealth of the farmer. . When it is taken out in the 
spring, it is commonly scattered over the ground in 
large lumps; the plow comes along and covers them 
or not, as the case may be. If covered, they inter- 
cept the ascent of the moisture from below, especially 
in dry seasons. If not covered, they lie wasting on 
the ground—of very little value. Indeed, some ex- 
cellent farmers have satisfied themselves that strawy 

manure is unprofitable for suummer crops. 
I am far from holding that opinion, however. The 





be enclosed fur the purpose, and suitable erections and pens 


error consists in not applying it to the soil in the bes 


manner. In the spring of 1840, I had no ground for 
filed beets, but a small lot where corn had grown for 
two years in succession. It was unfit for such acrop 
without manure; and I had only fresh manure from 
the stable, which has long been considered most un- 
favorable to the beet. y necessity, however, pre- 
vailed against opinion; and I took the responsibility. 
From each line where the beets were to grow, two 
furrows were turned so as to leave a wide dead fur- 
row. Into this the manure was thrown from the 
wagon, each fork full touching the one just behind 
it, till the row was completed. te was covered by tur- 
ning two furrows together over it, which held it down 
while the harrow was passing four times in succes- 
sion, breaking, pulverizing, and mixing it intimately 
with the soil. Again two furrows were turned to- 
gether over the row, and the harrow passed twice 
more—in all, six times. By this process the ground 
was reduced to a fine tilth; and if there were any 
better beets in the country, I did not see them. 

To me it was a most instructive experiment. I 
have often seen manure applied to corn fields, bit 
never in — case where it was so completely incor- 
porated with fine earth. Even in the driest part of 
that season, the ground was always moist and mel- 
low. . 

T am satisfied that we have been too saving of our 
harrows. Thirty years ago there was a method of 
plowing in this country, called “ cur anp cover.” 
It was plowing, not to the shares, but the halres—the 
furrow slice covering the space where a furrow ougl t 
to have been. I am apprehensive that our ideas of 
harrowing were learned in the same school. When 
grain is sowed, is it not the prevailing opinion that it 
is harrowed enough when the seed is covered ? 
had a narrow land harrowed sixteen times in one 
day, and was satisfied that the labor was well applied. 

For beets, or corn, or potatoes, what would be the 
effect of plowing in a heavy dressing of stable ma- 
nure, harrowing twice, and repeating the operations 
of the plowing and harrowings four times more, ad- 
ding each time to the depth of the soil? I have not 
yet performed the experiment, but the nearer I have 
approached it, the finer has been the crop. Thor- 
ough culture would seem to require that every little 
lump should be broken, so that the roots could wan 
der freely in ves direction, and that every drop «f 
summer shower should be caught and retained for 
future use. Hard land and thin soils have some re- 
semblance to a dish bottom upwards. 

An instrument for pulverizing the soil was invent- 
ed, a few years ago, in Virginia, by Thomas B. Gay. 
It is called the Drag Roller, for it operates just as a 
roller would that doss not turn but drag. Take a 
hollow log, six or seven feet long, split it in two, and 
one-half would serve for this instrument. The great- 
er the diameter, the easier it would run, and be less 
liable to clog by gathering clods before it. Three 
feet would be better than two, though either would 
answer. Frame two pieces of scantling into it, con- 
necting them in front; and to this fixture the team 
is to be attached. 

Do you believe that clods as big as a man's fist or 
as big as his heal, are more useful to the crop than 
stones of the same size? Ido not. But if we can 
break thein—grind them to dust—and leave them on 
the land, they would do as much good as other mel- 
low earth of thesame bulk. Now in warring against 
the clods, this instrument is formidable; and most so 
before they become thoroughly dried. On the same 
day, therefore, that the plow turns them wp, let the 
drag-roller grind them down, and let me suggest that 
lumps of barn-yard manure would escape not much 
better. 

Stable manure, however, is often saved for the 
wheat field; and at any time during the summer, 
either before or after harvest, it is taken out and 
thrown into heaps, where it lies wasting until seed- 
time. It is then thrown round into large lumps, as 
before mentioned, the plow covering some, while oth- 
ers too big to cover, stick up over the field. If the 
wheat is harrowed, perhaps some of these pyramids 





are upset or demolished; but often, the harrow serves 
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them as the plow did—gives them a shove and pas- 
ses on. Now it seems very clear to me, that manure 
applied in this way, is comparatively of little value. 

here is another class of farmers who manage 
things differently. Soon after the warm weather 
commences in spring, they collect all the manure of 
the barn-yard into large heaps, and work it over two 
or three times in the course of the summer, so that 
the straw may moulder and be more easily mixed 
with the soil. This advantage—the only one that I 
can discover—is indeed secured, but at a heavy ex- 
pense. The best part of the manure passes off to 
visit their neighbors, or roam at large through the 
atmosphere, leaving the worst part, though still of 
some value, for the owners. The praise of industry 
is theirs, and the reward of working for nothing and 
finding themselves. 

Another set of farmers, more enterprising still 
make up all their barn-yard manure into compost. 
This is done by successive layers of manure, rich 
earth, and lime, together with any refuse stuff, ani- 
mal or vegetable, that may be at hand—to be turned 
and mixed several times in the course of the season. 
Such manure is always valuable; but with a little 
more knowledge, its value might be much increas- 
ed. 

Let us consider this subject. From a heap of 
fermenting manure a vapor constantly rises, very 
different from the exhalation of a pond, as our noses 
might testify. Perhaps some may think that such 
thin diet as that would be of no consequence to a 
plant; but I can assure them it is the best part of the 
manure. Humphrey Davy filled a three-pint vessel 
with a bent n-ck, from a fermenting heap of stab‘e 
manure while it was hot, and turned the beak among 
the roots of some grass. Nothing but vapor left the 
vessel ; yet in less than a week the grass grew with 
much more luxuriance than the grass in any other 
part of the garden.* 

The value of this vapor is therefore evident ; but 
how shall we save it? In the first place, the fer- 
mentation should be very gradual. Make the heap 
in the shade, or on the north side of a building, and 
manage it just as you would manage a coal-kiln. 
The more the air is excluded the slower and better 
will be the process. Now covering it with earth will 
have this effect; but vapor will rise even when it fer- 
ments slowly, and therefore marl may be freely scat- 
tered through the heap as it is made; but no quick 
lime. Lime, indeed, should form an outside cover- 
ing for the whole pile (when marl is not at hand,) 
but it should be carefully prevented from coming in 
contact with stable manure or any animal matter. 
It must not touch them. It spoils them. A layer 
of earth should be interposed, and then the lime 
would be highly useful in catching and retaining the 
fertilizing vapor as it rises. 

] believe there is no difference of opinion on this 
subject among chemists. Humphrey Davy speaks 
in the plainest language against mixing quick lime 
with common dung. as injurious ; and other eminent 
men fully accord with the doctrine. On the outside 
of the heap, however, quick lime in a few weeks 
would be carbonated, and after undergoing this 
change, it might be safely mixed with the compost. 
A fresh coat may then be applied. 

But some farmers may not wish to apply their 
barn-yard manure in the spring, or make it into 
compost; they may prefer using it after harvest, and 
yet not have it wasting in the mean time. In that 
case I would advise that it be thrown inward where 
it lies thin, just so far that this work, conjointly with 
the work of covering it, shall amount to the least 
labor. Then cover the whole with straw or earth 
to protect it from the sun, and cause it to be trodden 
down by the cattle as firmly as possible, to exclude 
the air and prevent fermentation. Some of you may 
recollect, when forking up such matters after har- 
vest, that the straw in spots was bright and unchan- 
ged. That was where it was well trodden. All 
change is attended with loss; but as some change 
may be expected, strew lime, or marl and plaster, 
plentifully over it, to absorb or arrest the fertilizing 
vapor. 

The effect of plaster (composed of lime and sul- 
. phuric acid) has long been a source of wonder ; for 
it was a wonder how one bushel could add more 
than twenty times its own weight to a crop of clover. 
Inquiring minds, of course, have been busy in trying 
to explain the mystery; but I doubt if al! the prop- 


erties of this manure are understood even at this day. 
Humphrey Davy was inclined to think that plaster 
was a necessary part of the woody fibre of some 
plants, analagous to the bony matter in animal struc- 
tures. The plant could not do without it, though it 
wanted but little; and bence, so small a quantity 
had such a powerful effect. ‘* Plants which seem 
most benefited by its application,” says that eminent 
chemist, “always afford it on analysis.” 

When this theory was announced some thirty 
years ago, it was rejected in this country, where the 
effects of plaster were much better known than in 
England ; but if he could have shown that it enters 
into such plants in any definite proportion, some of 
the arguments against him might have been refuted. 
It appears, however, that he never pursued the in- 
quiry with much interest. 

Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, had done more 
than any other person to extend the knowledge of 
this manure, and to favor its introduction. He had 
been very diligent and minute in his inquiries ; and 
though not a professed chemist, became satisfied that 
sulphuric acid was the active ingredient in plaster. 
H{e showed from the observations of Berard, that 
lands near Catanea, in Sicily, abounding in volcanic 
matter, including sulphur,* were very fertile ; and 
from an experiment by the same person, that brim- 
stone, pounded, sifted, and mixed with ashes, had a 
surprising effect on lucerne and clover. Sulphuric 
acid, greatly diluted with water, had a similar effect. 

As a farther confirmation of the effects of sulphur 
or sulphuric acid, when Chancel!or Livingston was 
traveling in Flanders, he saw the farmers preparing 
pyrites for manure. This mineral is a combination 
ef sulphur and iron; and when partially burnt, is 
employed in the same manner and for the same pur- 
pose as we use plaster. Dr. Chapman, of Penn- 
sylvania, found a similar result from sulphuret of 
barytes. 

Last summer, anew work called Organic CuEM- 
istRY, by Prof. Liebig, of Germany, was first pub- 
lished in this country, and it has been considered by 
those best qualified to judge, as constituting a new 
era in agriculture. It is not my intention, however, 
to detain you with any of its details, except his ex- 
planation of the effect of plaster on growing plants. 

Ammonia is an essential part of the food of plants. 
It affords all vegetables, without exception, with the 
nitrogen that enters into their composition. It is 
very volatile; but sulphuric acid (furnished by the 
plaster) can prevent its flight and fix it in the soil. 
This can only be done, however, when the plaster 
is dissolved. The sulphuric acid then unites with 
the ammonia, and the carbonic acid of the ammonia 
unites with the lime. 

Such is the purport of Professor Lireie’s expla- 
nation of this great mystery. Ifhe is correct in as- 
cribing Ati; the effect of plaster to this new combi- 
nation, its importance in the economy of our farms 
must be evident. All our fields, pastures, and mea- 
dows ought to be strewed with it, and in accordance 
with his suggestion, it ought to be scattered in all 
our stables, and over all ourbarn-yards. The quan- 
tity required is not great, and many experiments may 
be instituted at a trifling expense. 

I ought to say, however, that this theory appears 
insufficient for explaining all the phenomena in con- 
nexion with the use of plaster. Why is its effect on 
clover so extraordinary, and on wheat so insignifi- 
cant? Judge Peters, after using it forty years, said 
he never found it beneficial on winter grain; and 
others, after long triala, thought it did little for the 
natural grasses. All these, however, are powerfully 
affected by stable manure—by the very ammoniat 
which that manure yields. And what do we ob- 
serve! Clover of luxuriant growth, and close along 
side of it, wheat without any indication of benefit 
received, though both have been plastered alike. 

Again—Professor Liebig informs us that every 
shower of rain or fall of snow brings dowa ammonia 
to the ground, where the plaster ought to arrest it, 
and the plants that feed on it ought to be more thrif- 
ty; but we have much testimony to show that, on 
many fields, nu trace of such improvement could be 





* A late traveler, writing from Italy, says of the peasants residing 
in the neighborhood of Vesuvius, “‘ If their houses are burned, they 
return when tle lava cools, to build new ones, and cultivate a soil 
inezhaustibly fertile.” 

t “ The evident influence of gypsum = the growth of grasses, 
e 


depends only upoo its fixing in the soil the ammonia of the atmos- 
phere.” —Lisbig, p. 142. ; 

~“ manure acts only by the formation of ammenia.—Lic- 
vig, p. 126. 





* Devy's Agrionssure) Chemer7 
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discovered. These facts may not be inexplicable. 
but they appear to me at present, quite sufficient ,, 
hang a doubt on. . 

I am aware that we have statements in regard to 
the use of plaster, of the most conflicting kinds, 4 
that, with some few exceptions, what one denies an. 
other affirms ; but would this be so, if itacts SOLELY 
in the manner described by Professor Liebig? A 
simple cause might be expected to produce a y 
form effect. For instance: Poudrette is a 5; 
cause; and as far as I have understood, it Operates 
with uniform effect, whether on clover, wheat, o 
cabbages. 

On some soils, indeed, plaster is uniformly ine. 
cient—not the trace of any effect is perceptible 
This inertness has been more frequently observed jg 
the tertiary formation near the sea coast, and there. 
fore it was ascribed to the salt vapors. 

Plaster, however, succeeds well in many places 
on the coast, and fails in others far beyond the seq 
breeze; so that the cause seems to reside in the sojj 
and not in the air. 

There are several substances that decompo 
plaster, besides the carbonate of ammonia. Carhy. 
nates of potash and soda have the same power. }p 
the hands of the chemist, plaster and common gait 
readily change into sulphate of soda and chloride of 
lime; and Judge Peters said, I ruined a bushel of 
plaster by a handful of salt—it was unfit for either 
cement or manure.” Some of the oxalates also ef. 
fect its decomposition. 

When this happens, the plaster no longer exists; 
and most of these results are not known to be of 
much value as manures. Such failures, however, 
rarely occur on calcarous soils, or on such as contain 
a due proportion of lime. There plaster generally 
proves beneficial; and even in England it has sue. 
ceeded on such lands. Many years avo, in the south- 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, some farmers thought 
it would supersede the use of lime ; but it gradually 
lost its effect, regaining it, however, when the land 
was limed. Wherever plaster proves of no use, 
therefore, TRY Liminc. On a small scale, it ma 
be done at a trifling expense, and may lead to th 
most beneficial results. 

And remember that plaster must be dissolved be- 
fore it can do any good. Sometimes there is pot 
rain enough for this purpose in summer, and there- 
fore there is always a risk to sow it late in the spring. 
Let it be done early. 

I have now arrived at my Jast paragraph. From 
bogs or decp swamps, manure may be manutactored 
to a great extent. Three parts of peat and one of 
stable dung are mixed together and fermented 
through the summer. It was used in Englani* 
many years ago, and has been found in New-Eng- 
land, equal to the same bulk of stable manure, and 
more permanent in its effects.} 


ni- 





* Davy's Agricultural Chemistry. 
? Jackson's Geological Report on Rhode Island. 


BLOODY MURRAIN. 
(By Prof. F. H. Hamittos.) 








Srxoxyus—‘ Sang du rate ;"" © feu” of the French. 
Mr. Bateuam. 

Str,—aAt your request I furnish you a report of a case of 
Merrain, occurring in a Durham bull which belonged 
to Messrs. Hall & Thonpson, of the ‘f Eagle.” At? 
o'cleck, A. M., July 18th, the bull was weil, and ate his 
provender as usual. Towards evening he was seen stand 
ing in the pasture with his head drooping—a small quae 
tity of dried blood just within his nostrils—making no com 
plaint. At 8 o'clock, P. M., he died quictly. These are 
all the symptoms that were noted. 

EXAMINATION OF THE BODY, MADE THIRTEEN HOURS 

AFTER DEATH. 

Some water in cavities of skull, (-‘ frontal sirua;”) also, 
under skin, (in “ cellular texture ;’’) lungs healthy, except 
that an unusual quantity.of frothy matt+r was found inthe 
air tubes, (** bronchi ;”) liver sound; gall bladder filled 
with healthy bile; sweetbread (** pancreas’) healthy— 
(*‘ spleen” accidentally omitted ;) 1st stomach (“ paunch”) 
distended with wholesome food—not diseased ; 2d stom 
ach (*‘ reticulum’’) in same condition; 3d (“ manyplus”) 
the same; 4th (“abomasum”) containing less food 
spots of blood under the thin lining, (‘ mucous mem 
brane ;”) small intestines of a dark red evlor *hroughout; 
mucous membrane almost diserganised, and the whale cael 
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filled with uncoagulated blood; large intestines mostly 

healthy; kidneys slightly gorged with blood, perhaps from 
sture after death; bladder healthy, but filled with urine 

tinged with blood. 

Three wecks ago, Mr. Thompson lost a fine cow with 
the same discase. She had been slightly unwell fur two or 
three days, indicated by declina of milk, dry muzzle, hair 
erect, loss of cud, &c. But the severe symptoms lasted 
only cight or ten hours, and were precisely the same with 
those noted in the case of the bull, except thnt, before 
death, some blvod escaped from her bowels. 

Both of these cattle were in rather damp and low pas- 
ture, with considerable woodland, and had been Jately 
turned in. Both were in good order—were salted regu- 
larly—fed with shorts and cut hay once a day—had plenty 
of good spring water. 

Several other cows in the same field have also had a 
slight fever, but recovered without change of pasture, or 
any medical treatment. About three days after the cow 
died, some large hogs, which were in the same pasture, and 
had eaten the offal of the dead cow, were attacked with 
swelling under the jowls, (in “ lymphatic glands” of neck,) 
which proceeded rapidly to suffucation. In a few days, 4 
large sows and 20 or 30 pigs died in this way. 

REMARKS. 

“ Murrain” is the earliest discase upon record, affecting 
eattle. It was one of the plagues of Egypt, mentioned by 
Mosea, and kas prevailed in that country to this day—the 
Jast mails from Alexandria bringing intelligence of its fatal 
ravages among the cattle of the Pacha, when the vessel 
sailed. In all parts of Europe it has from time to time 
shown itself as an epidemic, and the records of the im- 
mense numbers it has swept off are almost incredible. In 
the United States, also, not a year passes but more or less 
die with the Murrain, especially in the western and south- 


ern States. ; 
Opportunities for studying the nature and treatment of 


this disease would, therefore, seem to have been ample; 
and we would believe nothing remained now to be lvarned. 
The fact is, however, quite otherwise; amid the mass of 
experienca which has been for centuries accumulating, lit- 
tle is to be found of value, beyond a description of its 
sympoms and the preventives : of the actual condition of 
the patient within (‘ pathology”) and the curative treat- 
ment, little is posi/ivcly ascertained. 

Having been at some pains to ascertain what is upon 
record, we give a brief summary of thuse points upon which 
mst arc agreed. 

lst. The disease has generally prevailed as an “ epi- 
demic ;”’ occasionally “ spuradic’”’ cases occur, mostly in 
the full and winter; being propagated by contagion, in 
whatever way it may have commenced. It has frequently 
accompanied epidemic “ influenza,” such as has recently 
prevailed. It follows often upon hot summers, preceded 
by cold and damp springs, when the grass has become mil- 
dewed, and covered with decaying insects. It seldom at- 
tacks cattle under one year old.—( West. Jour. Med. Sci., 
Oct., 1841.) 

2d. The most common precursory symptoms are, slight 
cough—hair erect—muzzle dry—cyes heavy—rumination 
ceased—appetite lost—milk decreased, &c., (all common 
to many other dis: ases.) 

3d. Then comes a chill of considerable severity, fol!ow- 
ed by fever—eyes bloodshotten—breathing very difficult— 
glands of throat swe!l—tongue hangs out, and is slimy— 
fetid discharges proceed from mouth and nose—bowels 
become loose, and after a tine slimy and bloody discharges 
occur—urine is yellow, or bloody, in some cases (the prin- 
cipal symptom, niso, of ** Red Water,” which Mr. Hoffman 
confounds with Murrain—( Alb. Cult., vol. 2, p. 187.) The 
animal becomes exhausted, lies down, and dies quietly; death 
occurring, in some instances, within a few hours after the in- 
vation of the severer symptoms—rarely after five or six 
days. 

4th. The condition of the viscera, as described by You- 
att, are: “ paunch” distended with food—* reticulum” 
healthy—‘ manyplus” holding some greenish matter—* ab- 
omasum”’ inflamed and gangrenous, in spots—“ intestines” 
inflamed and gangrenous—“ Jungs” inflamed—“ bronchi" 
filled with matter— liver,” “ spleen,” ‘ kidneys,” heal- 
thy. A Dr. Winans reports, in West. Jour. of Med. Sci., 
Oct., 1841, one post mortem examination where the kid- 
neys alone were extensively diseased ; others find only flukes 
(leeches) in the liver? and both consider the one or the 
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other to be the sole cause of the disease. But we must 
confess our belief that as yet the pathology cannot be con- 
sidered as settled, and that many more examinations must 
be made and recorded before we shall know what appear- 
ances are essential to the disease, and what merely inci- 
dental. 

Sth. The preventives are: keeping cattle in fair order 
(not too well or too poorly )—securing them from cold and 
stormy weather—making no very sudden changes from 
spare to full, from dry to green, or from greeu to dry food 
(Alb. Cul!., vol. 6, p. 90.)—avoiding low, marshy pasture, 
especially when covered with woodlaad—asupp!ying plenty 
of good wate:—feeding regu'arly each day with equal 
quantities of wood ashes and salt, (Alb. Cult., col. 6.) 
slacked lime and salt, (Ditto, p. 149,} peariash and iron 
water, (Ditto, col. 2, p. 117)—separating the sick from 
the sound, &e. 

6th. The curative means, we have already stated, hare 
not yet been ascertained. Such is ths conclusion to which 
Mr. Youatt seems to arrive, (p. 393,) and such is the un- 
quatified testimony of Mr. Sackett, of Michigan, (Alb. 
Cult., vol. 6, p. 140,) Mr. Payne, of Md., (Ditto, p. 90,) 
Mr. Stowe, of Md., (Dit/o, vol. 3, p. 120,) and others. 
Most of the curative means recommended bave, upon fair 
trial, been found either us:less, or absolutely pernicious. 
Inthe forming stage, something may be hoped from cau- 
tious bleeding—moderate purging, (the purge containing 
an aromatic and alkali)—light diet, and good nursing.— 
(Youalt, p. 380.) 

7th. It may originate among, or be communicated to, 
other animals—hares, wolves, sheep, and, according to 
Chabert, poultry are liable to it. Dogs, also, are said to 
die of it. ( Youatt;) but we can find no record of its attack- 
ing hogs. 

8th. It is very easily communicated to the human fam- 
ily, and is then called ‘ charbon matin de la Bourgogne,” 
or “ puce maligne,” by the French; with ua, “‘ malignant 
pustule,” or “ Persian fire.”’ 

9th. According to Morand, Thomassin, and Duhamel, it 
may be produced by eating the meat. According to Boyer, 
the secretions of the animal wi!l communicate the disease, 
and even the wool, when worked into cloth. A wound 
made while dissecting the animal is apt to convey the dis- 
ease. [1 may be inoculated by even a musquito bite!— 
(Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., vol. 19, p. 15.) 

10th. In man, it has always been considered a disease 
requiring stimulation in moat of its stages; and under this 
treatment many have recovered, even when the treatment 
was introduced ata late stage.—( T'avernier’s Surg., p. 
84; S. Cooper's, vol. 1, p. 85; Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., 
rol. 19.) 





Letters from Mr. Colman—No. 2, 


Mr. Bartrnam,—I hail very great pleasure in attending 
the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society this year, 
held at Derby on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th days of 
July; and I wish it were in my power to communicate to 
the farmers of the United States the spirit and zcal by 
which the farmers, and indeed a very large portion of al- 
most all other classes, are here actuated in regard to the 
improvement of the agriculture of the country. I have, 
since my arrival bere, attended various agricultural meet- 
ings of county societies, and farmers’ clubs, and in every 
case a large number of clergymen have been present, taking 
an active part on the occasion; and at the same time many 
high official charactera, comprising the gentry and the high- 
est aristocracy of the land. Indeed, the powerful move- 
ment with which the cause of agricultural improvement is 
now moving onward in this country may be mainly as- 
cribed, in its first impulse, and continued and increasing 
progress, to the intelligent, and disinterested, and devoted 
lubors of some of this latter class, who, without stint, de- 
vote generously their time and energies to this object— 
taking a personal and active part in the most minute and 
laborious details. This shows a just appreciation of the 
importance of this object, which cannot be over-estimated 
in this country or our own. Mr. Everett, in his beautiful 
speech at the Pavilion, on Thursday last, stated that the 
whole of the import and export trade of the United States 
with Great Britain is only equal in valuc to the annual croy 
of oats and beans in the latter kingdom ; and McQueen, in 
his Statistics of the British Empire, mentions that the 
value of the manure annually applied to the land in Eng- 
land, much exceeds the whole value of their commercial 





trade—their imports and exports. These are startling 
facts; and, important as commerce and manufactures ob- 
viously are in their connexion with agriculture, no one can 
deny the paramount importance of the latter interest. The 
rapid increase of the population of Great Britain gives a 
vastly increased consequence to this subject; since, with 
out the greatest possible exertions, where there are so 
many hungry mouths, many must go unfed. To say that 
agriculture here has reached its acme of improvement, would 
be quite premature ; there is still a vast amount of land not 
cultivated at all—large amounts that are yet but partially 
improved; and the crops now raised undoubtedly fall far 
short of the amount tp which they may be carried under 
that enlightened system of improvement which ia now so 
vigorously prosecuted. Agriculture is certainly not less the 
interest—the paramount interest—of our own people. No 
philanthropic mind, that observes for a few years the ca- 
prices of trade and commerce, and the instability of a 
prosperity rising out of such elements, or who looks at the 
distressed and dependent condition of a purely manufac+ 
turing population, as it here shows itself—itself so insepe- 
rably connected with the fluctuations of trade and com- 
merce, and the ever-varying changes of mere fashion—but 
must feel that an improved agriculture, especially in a free 
country, where even the huinblest may have a freehold in 
the soil, and their own few acres to cultivate, presents the 
best instrument and source of comfort, independence, good 
morals, and the preservation of civil liberty. 

The papers which I send you will give you all the par- 
ticulars of this great occasion. It was truly a great occa- 
sion. The number of anima!s cxhibited, and their supe- 
rior excellence, much exceeded my expectations, and show- 
ed the extraordinary results attained by skill, science, and 
perseverance applied to the subject of improving live stock. 
The implements and machines exhibited displayed great in- 
genuity, and admirable workmanship; and they were, in 
general, well adapted tothe purposes designed. The great 
objections to them were, their complicated nature, their 
immense size—or, rather, the power required to work 
them—and their expensiveness. The ploughs, I think, 
were not superior to those in use among ourselves; the 
threshing-machines and chaff-cutters were decidedly infe- 
rior to those which we have; and so were several of the 
machines for the application of steam to the cooking of 
cattle food, or other agricultural purposes. 

The whole arrangement of the show, and the manage- 
ment of matters from the beginning to the end, were capi- 
tal, and most exactly carried out; and while it was an oc- 
casion of intense gratification to myself, it was a day of 
high and just pride to England. 

I should have been glad to have given you more particu- 
lars; but they will come, of course, in the public papere 
and journals. I am happy to say, that my own project 
meets with every encouragement from the gentlemen 
whose encouragement is most to be desired ; and amidst 
the great variety of objects which present themselves, my 
only want is, of a hundred eyes and a hundred years to ob- 
serve then in. 

I shall be with you in spirit, most assuredly, in vour great 
anniversary at Rochester; and can only express my ardent 
desire that the exhibition, and the results of that occasion, 
may be worthy of the queen city of Western New York, 
and meet the wishes of the most spiiited and patriotic 
friends of agriculture in the rich and beautiful valley of the 
Genesee. 

I am truly vours, 
HENRY COLMAN. 

Burton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, 

July 18th, 1843. 


Great Sayings and Doings in England. 

English papers received during the part month contain 
glowing accounts of the great Anniversary and Fair of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Derby. We wish it were 
possible for all of our readers to peruse these papers and 
share with us the pleasure we have derived therefrom. 
Some of them, as the ‘ Pictorial Times’ and ‘ Derby Re- 
porter,’ contain large and spirited engravings, representing 
the various departments of the exhibition. Several views 
of the Cattle Yard, the Implement Yard, the Trial of Im- 
plements, the Dinner at the Mayor’s, the Dinner at the Co. 
Hall, the Grand Dinner at the Pavillion, &c. These pic* 
torial representations are so spirited and life-like that while 
looking at them: one can easily fancy himself a real specta 
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tor of these animating scenes, and, with a little stretch of 
the imagination, hear the outbursts of eloquence and cheers 
that give zest to an agricultural dinner, and inspire all pres- 
ent with new zeal and enthusiasm for the improvement of 
this noblest and best of all pursuits. 

It is said that this excelled all the former exhibitions of 
this Society. The display of agricultural implements was 
greater than had ever before been seen in England, or the 
World; and the exhibition of farm stock generally could 
hardly be excelled. The attendance of people was im- 
mense, and all the arrangemerts were planned and carried 
out on a most magnificent scale. The Society is conducted 
by a large number of Noblemen of the highest rank, many 
of whom enter into its details and duties with a zeal and 
devotedness that is highly creditable. 

We should like to present our readers some of the excel- 
lent speeches made at the dinners, but our space will not 
permit. Mr. Colman was present and must have derived 
much pleasure and benefit from the occasion. At the din- 
ner at the County Hall ‘‘the health of Mr. Colman, a 
delegate from America,” “was drank with three times 
three,”’ and he responded in an appropriate speech of which 
we give a brief abstract: 

“« Mr. Colman acknowledged the kindness and hospital 
ity with whtch he had been received ever since his arrival 
in this country. He had been greatly struck with the beau- 
tiful show of impleme::ts, but he could assure them that he 
much regretted that there was not among them a machine 
fur making after-dinner speeches. (Laughter.) Mr. C. 
then proceeded to descant in warm terms upon the impor- 
tance of agriculture. It was the art of arts, and the con- 
servation of public morals. Persons might do without law- 
yers and doctors, and eve. preachers, if every one would 
take proper care of his health, conduct, and conscience ;— 
and they could do without soldiers if every one would act 
upon the golden rule, ‘‘Do unto others as you would be 
done by ;”’—(cheer+)—but he could not possibly conceive 
how they could do without agriculture. (Cheersand laugh- 
ter.) While, however, they were making all these im- 
provements in implements, modes of culture, and the vear- 
ing of animals, he hoped they would not forget the laborers ; 
(cheers)—those by whose means they were enabled to ac- 
eumulate wealth, but would endeavor to improve their con- 
dition as much as possible. (Cheers.) He congratulated 
them on the good understanding that subsisted between Eng- 
land and America; and God forbid that either ocean or 
mountain, or worse than that, any political distinction should 
sever them. (Prolonged cheers.) i 

America, he was happy to say, was now following the 
very steps of her ancestor in improving her agriculture, 
and he hoped that a desire fur improvement in that and ev- 
ery thing else, would be the only rivalry between them.— 
Mr. Colman went on to cite severu! instances of agricultu- 
ral enterprise and excellence among Americans, especially 
the desire of Washington to improve the resources of his 
country, and concluded by proposing as a sentiment— 
** England, the sun of civilization; may she long continue, 
like her own Eddystone, a light in the ocean. May her 
light shine, not to burn, but cherish—not to render the 
world desolate, but happy. May her energies be concen- 
trated on those high objects—the diffusion of knowledge, the 
extension of civilization, of liberty, and of peace.’’ 

We find the following striking assertions in a speech by 
Lord Hardwick, President of the Society ; 

He believed that agriculture could best be fullowed by 
ador*ing the practised rules of science. He knew that by 
proper cultivation the produce of land might be doubled— 
he knew it from his own experience, because he had land 
himself which had doubled its produce in fifteen years. He 
then read a paper showing that agriculture was itself a sci- 
ence, and required the aid of chemistry to bring it to per- 
fection. He begged to remind his hearers of a fact stated 
in their Jeurnal, by Mr. Pusey—that by increasing the pro- 
duce of wheat only one bushel on the acre, they would add 
24,000,000 bushels to the food of the country. They should 
be more careful in their selection of seed, and in the mode 
of making experiments: for in a recent number of the So. 
ciety’s journal they saw an extraordinary instance of the 
difference of yields arising from the selections of seed. It 
was stated that the Golden Drop Wheat produced 46 bush- 
els per acre, fine Suffolk 75 bushels, and another and more 
improved variety produced 82 bushels per acre: and this 
was all on the same piece of ground and under the same 
treatment—the only difference consisting in the sced. 

Tue Granp Dixner at THE PaviLion, was got up 
in splendid style. The building which was erected for the 
occasion, was of an octangular form, 160 feet in length and 
about the same in width, with a lofty roof supported by 
frame work of wrought iron, and covered with floor cloth, 
impervious to wet. A large table was placed in the centre, 
mw which were the Presideat and the moet distinguished 


guests. The other tables were arranged in a circular man- 
ner on an inclined plane in the form of an amphitheatre, so 
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that all could see and hear the Pre-ident and other speakers 
at the centre table. Two thousand gentlemen partook of 
the dinner, and three hundred ladies occupied a gallery as 
spectators! When the eating waa over “ the trumpet was 
sounded to proclaim silence,”’ and the toasts and specches 
commenced. After the usual Loyal Toasts, the Chairman 
called upon all present to fill a bumper to the health of the 
gentleman who sat on his left hand (Mr. Everett) the Min- 
ister from the United States. (Prolonged cheering.) Af- 
ter an eloquent and highly complimentary speech from the 
President, ‘‘ the toast was drank with three times three, and 
several cheers more.” 

Mr. Everett on rising was received with a spontaneous 
burst of cheering. He responded to the toast in a most 
happy and eloquent speech, which we regret we have not 
room to publish; but it has appeared in many of the news- 
papers in this country. After acknowledging the honor 
conferred upon him and his country, and remarking upon 
the importance of sustaining and encouraging the arts of 
peace, he illustrated the incalculable importance of the ag- 
ricultural interests of the nation by comparing the value of 
several items of produce with the commercial trade between 
this country and Great Britain. He said: 

“The entire commerce carried on by Great Britain with 
the United States of America—your exports to that country 
—and your imports from it, are fully twice as great as your 
commercial transactions with any other nation, and yet 
what, think you, does this commerce amount to? It is in 
value equal to the annual crop of oats and beans in Great 
Britain, (cheers) as the amount of those articles is given 
from Mr. McCulloch in Mr. Pusey’s essay, cited by your 
lordship last evening. They alone are equal to the ez- 
ports andimports between Great Britian and the United 
States. I will adduce one more fact. to show the vast im- 
portance of your agriculture. The foreign commerce of 
Great Britain, for which you overshadow the ocean with 
your fleets, and plant your colonies in the most distant parts 
of the globe, ts actually surpassed in valwe by the annual 
grass crop of the island. [Cheers.] Truly, then, was it 
said, that he was the greatest benefactor to his country who 
caused two blades of grass to grow, where one only grew 
before. [Hear, hear.’’} 


ANOTHER GREAT CROP OF WHEAT. 

The Queen Ann's Telescope (Eastern shore Maryland) 
says, our respected fellow citizen, Williasm Carmichael, 
Esq., raised this year upon twenty acres of land, one thou- 
sand and twentysix bushels of Me‘{terranean wheat, be- 
ing fraction be'ow fiffyone ania ia'f bushels to the 
acre, averag ng sixty pounds to th: bushel. This is a ve- 
ry great yield, largerwe believe, than was ever made before 
on this shore, and we question whether the State can beat 
it. This shows what good farming will accomplish. 

The lan. on which this wheat was raised, is not better 
wheat land than two thirds of this county, but has been 
great y improved by the use of mar! and marsh m-d. 

Here is an example of what can be accomplished by com- 
bining science with industry in farming—or, in other words, 
vy “ book farming." In commenting on this crop the Ame- 





tean Farmer asserts that ev ‘ry acre of the Eastern Shore 


land, with proper fertilizing is capable of producing fifty 
bushels of wheat, and no farmer should rest content till he 
attains that product. 

What aay you to this, farmers of the famed Genesee Coun- 
try? It isa long time since we have heard of any such 
crops being produced on your lands, though naturally su- 
perior to those of Maryland, and might with less labor and 
expense be made to produce crops like the above. ‘Oh 
fudge,’’ says Mr. Plodder, “I don’t believe a word of it.— 
These stories are all fabrications and these papers are filled 
with falsehoods. I'll have nothing to do with “book farm- 
ing,”’ or paper farming; I have raised more wheat, and 
know more about farming than any of these Editors or 
‘book makers.’ I can raise twenty bushels to the acre ina 
good season, and that is as much as my neighbors can do, 
and as much as I believe can be done in this section’”— 
Very well, Mr. Plodder, we shall not stop to argue with 
you, for we have seen too many such persons. We could 
adduce evidence sufficient to prove the above fact and as- 
sertions to the satisfaction of any rational mind; but we 
should not expect to see you convinced even by positive 
demonstration; so we leave you to plod on in t:e “ good 
old way.” Our hope is, however, that all are not of the 
Piodder family: at any rate, that there are some young 
farmers who will consider these things; and if they consid- 





er we know they will act. 
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——— 
Our Own Talk. = 

More Enxcovracemest.—Our readers will find in thiy 
number stil] further evidences of the returning Prosperity of 
this paper. We again present communications from valy 
able new correspondents, as well as from esteemed old one 
who seemed to have forsaken us. Indeed, the Prospect of 
better times is so bright, that one of our publishers hy 
ventured to take to himself a wife during the past mon: 
and if our friends will only take hold, and fill up our gh, 
scription list, it is possible the cautious Editor may be i, | 
duced to follow suit! Don’t forget to give him a benefit » 
the Fair. Those who wish to obtain back volumes of thiy 
paper, will find them at the Exhibition Ground, ery , 
cheap; also, an assortment of other books for farmers, 

Crowpep ovt.—The multitude of matters relating jg 
the Fair have compelled. us to omit several favors of co, 
respondents, and articles of our own; among them am, 
Remarks on the Maumee Countrs, Advice to Farmen’ 
Sons, &e , &c. 

Tue Couxty Fains.—These commence this month, 
and must not be forgotten, for they are of great use in stip 
ring up a spirit of emulation and imprevement s 
farmers throughout the country. We regret that our list of 
these Fairs is not more complete. The officers have neg. 
lected to send us iiformation concerning others. We shal} 
endeavor to be present at several of the fairs in this part of 
the State. 

Ixquiny.—During the time we were in the secd trade, 
we often sold seeds of the following articles, mostly for ex. 
periments, hut we have not often learned the results, and 
if this meets the eye of any such experimentors, we should 
be glad if they would send us such information as they 
poasessin relation to these articles, particularly their growth 
and value it this country. Saint Foin, Lucern, Trefoil, 
(yellow and crimson) Vetches or Tares, Rye Grass, Rope 
or Cole. 

Dry Wratnen.—The distribution of rain seems to have 
been very unequal of late. While some parts east eve 
been completely deluged, Western New York has suffered 
It is now six weeks since we have 








severely from drought. 
had a plentiful shower; and late crops, both in the field 


and garden, are suffering greatly. 





Notices or Books, Xc. 
* Still they come ; faster, and better, and cheaper!” 

Tue Farmers’ Excycrorepia anp Dictionary @ 
Rerat Arrairs. Cary & Hart, Phi'adelphia. Tobe 
completed in 16 Nos. price 25 cents per No. 

We have now received twelve numbers of this truly valu 
able work, and have examined them thoroughly. Its mer 
its are far greater than we had before imagined, and we are 
fully convinced that such an amount of valuable knowledge 
for farmers can be found in nv other work in so cheap and 
convenient.a ferm. In fact, no farmer who pretends to be 
well-informed in his prefeasion should consent to be without 
it. Asa book of reference, it is invaluable—we would nut 
be without it fur four times its cost. The only fault we 
find in it is, the articles on the cultivation of most kinds of 
garden products are not well adapted to this climate. If 
these had been taken from American works, instead of Eng- 
lish, it would have been quite an improvement. 

Tue Ecoyomy of Farwine. From the German of Prof. 
BurGer, with copious notes from other German Authors. 
By E. Goopricu Suita. New York, Leavit & Trow 
PrP. 132, price 50 cents. . 
This work is a most valuable acquisition to our agricul 

tural literature. It consists chiefly of the ‘“‘ German Mar 

ual of Land Husbandry,” which, it is said, has passed 
through nine editions in Germany. It embodies a vast 
amount of valuable and curious information, consisting of 
practical estimates of the proportions of labor and produc: 
tions, land, cattle, fodder, manure, &c., &c., being the tt 
sults of various and extensive experiments, detailed with 
great accuracy ; and is, in short, what its name declares 

a manual of the true economy of farming. We hope the 

publishers will find sufficient encouragement to induce them 

to bring out more such treasures from the same source 

We would suggest, however, whether it would not be better 
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for the translator to avoid the use of foreign terms more 

than he has in the present work. 

PropecTIVE FARMING; or, @ Familiar Digest of the Dis- 
coveries of Licbig, Johnston, Davy, and others. By Jo- 
sepx A. Suitu. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
31 cents. 

We cannot agree with our contemporaries in their un- 
qualified commendations of this little work. It is true it 
contains much that is useful, and is written in a plain, fam- 
iliar style; but as for being a digest of the important dis- 
coveries of Liebig, and the still more valuable lectures of 
Jobnston, it is to our minds preposterous, and savors 
strongly of humbug. We do nut like to see such whole- 
some food digested into so small a compass. We hope no 
farmer who bays this book will flatter himself that he has 
got any great portion of the substance of the works from 
which it is compiled. 

Tue Farmers’ Manvat. A Practical Treatise on the 
Nature and Use of Manvures, with a brief account of 
the most recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry. 
By F. FAaLkner; Author of “ British Husbandry.” 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price 31 cents. 

This is a useful little reprint, somewhat similar to the 
third part of Johnson’s Lectures, noticed last month. It 
will make a valuable accompaniment to Dana’s Muck 
Manual. 

Woertaers ox THE Acacta, (or Yellow Locust.) 

This is a handsome volume of 411 pages, for which we 
are indebted to the Author, aud P. L. Simmonds, Esq., 
London. It was published the past year, by subscription, 
for the purpose of encouraging the planting of locust trees 
in England, for timber and ornament. It contains a large 
amount of information (much of it gathered from this 
country) on the growth and culture of this tree, and the du- 
rability and value of the wood for ship-building, f-nee-p»sts, 
&c. Its value in this country is greatly lessened by the 
circumstance, thet in most parts of this country the trees 
are destroyed by the borer. 

Tue American Acricuttcrist. By A. B. Aten. 

We are indebted to the Publishers for the volume of this 
work for the paat year, neatly done up, and a valuable book. 
Mr. Crosman has them for sale ut the Seed Store ; price $1. 

Tue Farmers’ Cantnet. Philadelphia ; $1 per year. 

We have also received the volume of this valuable work 

jast completed. We learn that the late clever editor, Mr. 
Pedder, has retired from this work, and it is now conducted 
by Josiah Tatum, who, judging from his first number, will 
not suffer it to decline in usefulness or interest. We regaril 
it as one of the best and cheapest of our exchanges, and 
eminently deserving success. 





Farr or THE American Institute, N. Y. 

The sixteenth annual Fair of this deservedly popular in- 
stitution will commence on the 10th of October; and the 
Trustees appeal to the friends of American industry to aid 
them by sending specimens of manufactures and produc- 
tions, machinery and implements, of all kinds; and by at- 
tending personally to witness the evidences of improvement 
inall departments of art. Great attention is paid to Agri- 
cultura! affairs, especially the culture and manufacture of 
1tx; and farmers who can attend will find this a highly 
interesting and instructive ex] i‘ition. 





CoNVENTION OF BREEDERS. 

The call for this convention was published in our July 
number, p. 83. We perceive, from our exchanges, that 
there is likely to be a large attendance from nnmerous 
States of the Union. We rejoice at this, for the object is 
an important one. The time agreed on is the 17th Octuber, 
which will be near the close of the Great Fair of she Am- 
erican Institute at New York. 





Sa.e or cnoice CaTTLE AND SHEEP. 
We invite the attention of our readers to an advertise- 
ment in this paper by C. N. Bement. Those who wish to 


obtain animals of pure blood, should not miss this oppor- 
tunity. 





AcricuLrura Scnoor 1n TENNESSEE. 

This institution was commenced the past year, by T. 
Fanning, one of the Editors of “ The Agriculturist.” Ina 
notice in the last number of that paper, he says, “ I am 
happy to say, the experiment with the Elm Crag Agricul- 
tural School has succeeded beyond my highest anticipations. 


excellent young men have been refused a situation for want 
of buildings, I am more than satisfied, by a little exertion, 
a better college than any in America might be established 
on this plan, ina short time. As I cannot ask the public 
to aid individual enterprise, I would euggest, that when a 
gentleman or two can be found with education, pecunttry 
means, and proper confidence in the plan, efforts may be 
made to enlarge the operations. Can such an one be found? 
or shall the system of education which all the world must 
acknowledge best adapted to man, fail for want of agents 
to carry it into effect ?”’ 





AcricuLturaL Cuemistry tn ScoTLAND. 

We learn from the Mark Lane Express that a number of 
Agriculturists in the Lothians of Scotland have recently 
formed themselves into a Society for the purpose of more 
effectually applying the discoveries of modern chemistry to 
the improvement of agriculture. Trofessor Johnston of 
Durham has been engaged on a salary of £500 per year, for 
five years, to aid the Society by making anaylsis of soils, 
manures, and crops, in such a manner as to ascertain what 
elements are required in the soil for different crops, and 
what are absorbed by said crops and thereby decided upon 
the best kinds of manure and the best mode of application, 
&c. From the well known ability of the professor there 
cau be uo doubt but that great good will result from this 
enterprise. 


THE PROBABLE PRICES OF THE PRESENT 
WHEAT CROP. 

We see no reason why the present crop of wheat should 
be suld at a higher price than the average of the last crop, 
which at Rochestvr was from 5s. 6d., to 8s., the bushel. — 
The small] quantity sold then at prices above 8s. should be 
excluded from the average, as these purchases were dis 
astrous to the miller, while even at the other prices, he re- 
alized the smallest profit ia his business. 

But the same cause which reduced wheat down to 5s. 6d 
the bushel last fall and winter, to wit, the scarcity of mon- 
ey: now no longer operates, hence there will be less dispo- 
sition among farmers tu sell, and more disposition among 
millers to buy, this fall, than last. The result will be, that 
farmers who sell early this fall, will realize more money for 
their crop, than those who hold over until next Spring and 
Summer. 

In the late rise in wheat in Ohio and the West, dealers 
have probably lost all they made in buying at low prices 
last winter. But the farmers in that region who have real- 
ized the highest price, will be slow to sell early at low pri- 
ces, and the very act of their holding on, will have the effect 
to improve prices for those who sell early, hence our advice 
is, don’t hold out too long for better prices;—such is the 
sharpening effect of competition among that too infatuated 
class, the millers, that they always pay higher prices than 
the prospect of the market below wiil warrant. 

The late speculative rise in wheat and flour has resulted 
as it always has done, in the absence of an export demand, 
in a correspondent fall in pricvs. Every miller now that he 
is sobered by his losses, can see that it was always so, but 
he cannot see that his own impulses are certain to blind him 
again as soo2 as competition begins, one fool makes many. 

For the coming year, we cannot hope for any great in- 
crease in the export demand for our bread stuffs. Europe 
is now our competition in the markets of the world. The 
wheat crop in France alone has nearly doubled in the last 
eight years. Spain raises a larger surplus, more than suffi- 
cient fur her own colonies; and the regions of the Rhire, 
the Danube, and the Ba‘tic, and the Black Seas, can now 
Still our farmers have no cause of 





export more than ever. 
alarm, if they “owe no man any thing,” their staple pro- 
duetions will at all times command all t're fabrics of the 
mechanic or the manufscturer, as lew as the prices of pork 
and flour have been, there has been no time, when they 
could be exchanged in gross even at the west, for the most 
necessary articles of manufacture. CEREAL. 





Laree Yievp or Waeart. 

Mr. O. Dickenson, of Onondaga Hollow, has raised the 
largest quantity of wheat upon an acre, of any body we 
have yet heard of in the country. Mr. D. thrashed the 
growth of a single acre, which was considercd an average 
of the straw in the field of eight or ten acres. The pro- 





duct was 52 bushels and four quarts. It is worthy of re- 


mark, that this wheat grew on land that was plowed but | 
once last vear. It was a clover lay, the clover |.aving been | 





The second term bas opened with 20 students, and several 


cut early, and the seoond growth being turned cver imme- | 
diately bef 


ure sowiag.—Syracuse Journal. 


OUR SUMMER RAMBLES. 


We only made one short tour in the country the past 
month, and ovr columns are so fully occupied that we can 
only give a brief account of it, Being on busines at Au- 
burn, we started on a ramble through parts of Onondaga, 
Cortland and Cayuga Counties, embracing the beautiful! re- 
gi@n around the Skeneateles and Owasco Lakes. If we 
had the pen of a Scott, a Burns, ora Bryant we would give 
a description of 


{those quiet lakes 
That in a shining cluster lie ; 
On which the south wind scareely breaks 
The image of the sky ; ' 


and also of those fine residences and fertile farms which 
surround them; but our feeble powers would not do them 
justice, and we must content onrselves with conversing 
about matters of more practical importance—such for ins 
stance, as 

Canada Thistles.—We were surprised to see so many 
fine looking farms, especially in Onondaga, overrun with 
this vile pest. Will not our friend and contemporary, Wil- 
lis Gaylord, wake up his neighbors to exterminate this ene. 
my of good farming? We noticed a number of places 
where large patches of thistles bad been left standing in 
fields where grain or grass had been cut, as if the owners 
were desirous to have them seed plentifully. On inquiring 
why they were not cut, we were told that the right time 
tn the moon had not come yet! At another place we learn- 
ed that a mun was traveling through those parts last year, 
selling Patent Rights for killing Thistles! The moda 
was, to cut them inthe old of the moon in Angust, and 
throw salt on the stumps. A number of farmers bought 
this valuable privilege, and cut them accordingly ; but the 
thistles (not being the right kind we presume) weuldn’t 
stay killed! They. were somewhat weakened, however, 
and if the process be repeated often enough the cure will 
doubtless be complete. No patent right is necessary, how- 
ever, nor any consulting the-moon; that luminary does not 
trouble itself about our thistles ; but cut them down closely 
when in full flower, and in a few years they will disap- 
pear. . 

At Homer, we were hospitably entertained by Mr. P, 
Barber, and with him and our friend J. M. Schermerhorn, 
we had some pleasant driving and visiting among the fine 
farms and farmers of that extensive valley. in which Homer 
and Cortland Village are situated. We should like to com- 
ment on a large number of places and things that interest- 
ed us, but space will not permit, and perhaps many of our 
readers would not be interested thereby. The soil is not 
considered very suituble for wheat, although that crop this 
year was very good. We have not seen larger heads of 
wheat this year than some raised in this valley, on the farm 
of W. Randall, Esq. On the farm of Deacon Ives we saw 
a piece of spring wheat harvesting, thet was very heavy 
and plump, atd we should think would yield thirty bushels 
per acre. Clover grows here very luxuriently. Mr. Ives 
showed us a piece, which he had cut for soiling, (feeding 
green:) and from half an acre he ha. kept two horses, 
and, with a little slops from the house, seventeen yearling 
hogs, all in geod order. It had been cut three to four 
times, and was still growing rapidly. Mr. Ives also show- 
ed us a patch of Sardina Potatoes, a new variety, said to 
be very productive and of good quality; but the appear- 
ance of the crop did not strike us favorably. The tops ate 
too large and long, like the Merino, and the tubers also r | 
semble that variety enough to claim some relationship. 

Mr. Barser (the senior) hus a farm of « hundred acres, 
within and adjoining the village of Homer. He has spent 
more of his life in the counting-room than on the farm, still 
his management of the latter is highly creditable; espe- 
cially the reclaiming of a large unsightly swamp, which he 
is fast converting into productive meadows. If, as the 
maxim says, that man is a public benefactor who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only une grew before, how 
much more him who makes aeres of grass grow where none 
grew before. The younger Mr. Barber has a beautiful farm 
of nearly two hundred acres, adjoining his father’s. 


Visit to H. S. Raxpatt Ese.—We found the Hon. 


Secretary at home this time, and in high spirits as usual. 
A dark cloud soon came over our bright anticipations how- 
ever, and along heavy rain put a damper on our ardor.— 
Owing to the rain we had but a poor opportunity for view- 
ing Mr. Randall's fine stock, and had it been otherwise, 
we fear that our knowledge ef the niceties and'technicall- 
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ties of this department of science is not sufficient to enable 
us to do justice to his rumerous choice animals. One thing 
struck us as peculiar, and characteristic of the owner:— 
We noticed that among his cows, he has representatives 
of the herds of 8 or 10 of the principal breeders in this 
country; and as they differ materially, in some respects, 
it gies him a good opportunity to compare and test their 
qualities, and make improvements by crossing. His young 
cattle are some of them peculiarly beautiful, both of thoro’ 
bred and grades. Of sheep hehas South Downs, Saxon, 
Merinos, and Pauler Merinos. He prefers the last named 
kind. He purchased a fine pa‘r of Paulers from S. W. 
Jewett, of Vermont, the past spring. They were only one 
year old, and the fleece of the buck weighed cight pounds, 
and that of the ewe five pounds. (We forgot to inquire 
how much of this was gum, or what per cent would be lost 
in cleansing the wool.) We saw a very large and matronly 
swine, pure Berkshire, with a beautiful family of thirteen 
pigs. A large pair of mules were at work on the farm, and 
the men spoke very highly of them. A field of ruta bagas 
on Mr. Randall's farm are the largest and best we have 
seen this year. We predict he will obtain the State premi- 
um, unless our friend Sheffer is making calculations on 
that score. 

The next morning was dark and lowery, but did not rain, 
so we started with Mr. Randall for Truxton, a little village 
12 miles distant, the road to which, lay through another 
beautiful valley, nearly all of which is in grass, and of as 
bright green as even the Emerald Isle can boast. We 
saw several herds of improved cattle in this region, most- 
ly of a large spotted family of Durhams, said to be pr-tita- 
ble for drovers. At Truxton we called on Dr. Miller who 
has a good farm and a large number of the same kind of 
fine cattle. Rain now drove us to the house, where we 
were entertained witha good dinner, followed by social 
chat and music by the ladies. Toward evening we rode 
back to Cortland, through continual rain, and thereby took 
a cold that lasted several days, adding nothing to our en- 
joyment. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and a steady rain contin- 
ued through that day and most of the next. Fortunately 
for us we spent t'is time in the hospitable mansion of W. 
R., where cheerful entertainment dispelled the influence of 
dull weather, and effectually cured our cold, whatever may 
have been our risk from a more dangerous malady. 


Sheep Farming—Visit to L. A. Morrell, Esq. 

The name of L. A Morrell, of Tompkins County, is fa- 
miliar to many wool growers in the United States; and few 
readers of agricultural papers reed to be informed that he 
combines great scientific knowledge with practical experi- 
enc in this branch of agriculture. We trust therefore our 
readera will appreciate the folowing observations on hia 
summer management of sheep, which we gathered on our 
agreeable visit montioned last month. (Anexcellent arti- 
cle on the winter management of sheep by Mr. M., may be 
found in the transactioas of the N. Y. S. Ag. Soc. Vol. I. 
. Mr. M.'s flock consists of about 2000, Saxon-Meri- 
nos, originating from the Messrs. Wadsworth’s flock of 
Geneseo; a purchase of 250 having been made of them 
about 20 yeursago. Great attention has been paid in breed- 
ing, to compactness of fleece and good form. Mr. M. has 
had no epidemic in his flock for the last 15 years—this he 
attributes to protecting them in winter, and not permitting 
over 109 to herd together at any season. Hibs fields are 
smull, say 8 to 10 acres, and h2 changes his sheep often 
from one pasture to another; sa'ts each flock once in about 
five days, the quantity four quarts to the hundred, He 
thinks timothy and clover decided!y better for sheep than 
the natural grass; no animal so fond, however, as the sheep, 
of variety; heace the importance of something besides hay 
in the winter season. His lambs come from the Sth to the 
25th of May, and aro weaned from the ewes 25 August.— 
The lambs do better to be thrown thus early oa their own 
resources, and the time is su‘ficiently short for the ewes to 
recover their wonted condition, to winter well. Several 
tame dry ewes are put with each flock of lambs, at the time 
of weaning, to facilitaté changing their pasture. Lambs 
are docked short, and castrated during the interval be- 
tween sheep-washing and shearing—cool weather is prefer- 
able, as there is less flow of blood. An ointment is used at 
the time of the operation, consisting of, say 1 pound lard, 
1 gill tar, warmed to a liquid, with a little spirits turpen- 
tine added, and applied with a swab. This is an effectual 


gvard against the magget fly. 








In order to eradicate ticks from his flocks, which im- 
poverish the sheep, as well as injure the appearance of the 
woul, he uses a decoction of tobacco water, of the following 
proportions:—say, for 109 lambs, four pounds inferior or 
damaged plug tobacco, bo‘led in two pails of water, and to 
each pail of liquid, two of water is afterwards alded—the 
lambs ars immersed up to the ears, and thon the liquid is 
aqueczed from the wool, and falls of course into the tub.— 
This operation is used with lambs only, and about a week 
after shearing, at which time if the ewes are infested, all the 
ticks will have left them and fastened upen the lambs. His 
best pastures are devoted to the lambs after weaning, it be- 
ing of the greatest importance to improve their condition 
with a view to wintering well. 

Mr. M. takes from his whole flock about 500 Ibs. of tag 
wool, which is cut about the 10th of April—always before 
the sheep are turned to grass—if left longer, the taz wool is 
lost, from more or less sheep scouring, occasionally by the 
young grass. He uses a vat for washing his sheep, say 9 
feet in length, and 5 in width, which is situated below a 
natural fall in the stream, and through two troughs placed 
on the top of the fall the water is conducted into the vat ; 
under which the sheep are held, after being placed in the vat 
a few minutes to soften the dirt. In this manner he clean- 
ses about 500 perday. He is especially careful not to wash 
until the weather and water are suitably warm. The ap- 
pearance of the wool demonstrated that in this mat- 
ter he does his duty. Mr. M. showed us his whole clip of 
the present year neatly arranged for inspection in bis wool 
loft ; and for fineness, whiteness, and softuess of touch, we 
never saw its equal in so large and uniform alot. We hope 
friend M. will secure cloth for a wedding suit for us from 
the manufacturer, in case we should happen to need one !— 
What say you, brother Ceelebs ? 

Mr. M. was assured by the Manufacturer who purchased 
his clip of last year, that his wool would lose but 17 per 
cent by the cleansing process of manufacturing. Saxon 
‘*acommodated” wool loses 16 per cent., and the average 
of American wool, according to the statement of Mr. Sam’l 
Lawrence, of Boston, published several years since in the 
old Genesee Farmer, is 344 per cent. Mr. M. is amply 
paid in the extra price he obtains for his wool by thus act- 
ing an honest part towards the manufacturer. By the way, 
since we left Mr. M., we have been gratiiied to learn from 
an authentic source that he has received 50cts. per Ib. for his 
clip, and that his fleeces averaged a fraction over 2§ lbs. ; 
this with his large increase, which is usually from 500 to 
600 annually, will show the Saxon to be quite equal in 
profit to any other variety. We think the time has arrived 
when, from the small supply of really fine wool in our 
country, manufacturers will discriminate more than they 
have heretofore done between that aad medium wool. Mr. 
M. keeps a large number of Bucks on hand for which he 
receives from $5 to $15 according to quality. 

Sone circumstances relating to Mr. Morreli’s sheep 
managemem have escaped our recollection, but we have 
the promise of additions and corrections, under his own 
hand and seal, when a convenient opportunity occurs. 

We noticed a fine field of wheat, another of oats, and 
some corn, on Mr. M.’s farm, but of course the greater part 
is in grass. The residence is on an extensive and elevated 
slope of fine land, on the east side and within sight of 
Cayuga Lake, but several hundred feet above it. 





Remedy for Smut in Wheat. 

Mr. Epttorn:—Your journa! circulating extensively 
through the whcat growing portion of our own State, you 
will permit me to enjoin upon the wheat producers the ne- 
cessity of brining aad rolling in lime the seed before sow- 
ing, with a view to eradicate smut. This remedy foa a se- 
rious evil, magnified the current season to an alarming ex- 
tent by neglect t» practice it, is not new to the intelligent 
book-farming husbandman; and my only object now in 
addressing you, is to confirm the testimony of others. 

I will briefly state, for the benefit of all concerned, the 
proof as practised last year by myself. I used two ordinary 
sized waxh-tubs, one of which contained some four or five 
pails of strong brine, and upon the top of the other tub (rest- 
ing upon two slats) was placed a bushel and a half basket 
of wheat. The brine was then poured upon the wheat, 
and was quickly deposited, by leatage through the bas- 
ket into the tub below it. On emptying the basket, the 
same brine was used to saturate a similar quantity, and so 
on to the amount of ter or twelve bushels. If my memory 





serves me right, I used about a bushel of fresh slaked lime 
to that quantity of seed. After thus preparing it was can 
ed to the field inbarrels. The seed was sown upon the field 
which yousaw. Mr. Editor, in July when I had the pleas. 
ure of meetins; you here, and I am certain of the fact, that 
not a head of smut was detected when harvesting ir, 

In regard to unother ficld of some twenty acres, not hay. 
any more lime on hand when it was sown, I neglected to 
prepare the seed as above, and the consequence was, there 
was some smut, but not to that extent of some of my 
neighbors’ fields. I shall take special care this season, to 
brine and roll in lime all my seed, and if my brother wheat 
growers desire to sell the “clean thing,” and what jg of 
greater consequence, make, if possible, their wives ang 
daughters more amiable by having white bread—they wil] 
do likewise. 

A word more. Your estimate, sir, that the field which 
you saw would go 25 bushels to the acre, will be verified 
beyond a doubt. In many heads I counted from 80 to 109 
kernels, and a few that I selected measured six inches ig 
length. The varieiy is the red chaff bald. 

L. A. MORRELL, 

Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





Peaches in Western New York. 

There are several celvbrated varicties of the peach, deg 
cribed in works on pomology as of high excelleuce, which 
possess certain defects or drawbacks, not specified, mate. 
rially lessening their value. There are, besides, other va. 
rieties which, though not pre-eminent. in delicions flavor, 
are eminently worthy of extensive cultivation, 

Peaches are valuable for their early maturity, their pro- 
ductiveness, and their hardy and vigorous growth. Many 
of them, however, are materially changed in their qualitica 
by a change in climate or locality. (These remarks are in. 
tended for Western New York.) 

Among the best known of very early peaches, are the 
Early White Nutmeg, the Red or Brown Nutmeg, the Early 
Ann, and Sweetwater. All of these, except the Red Nut- 
meg, are of slow growth, very tender for severe winters, 
and the whole four decidedly poor bearers. The Red Nut 
meg belongs to that class distinguished by a yellow flesh, 
None of this class have sharply-cut leaves, without glands, 
and they are never affected by the mildew generally seenon 
all early and cut-leaved varieties: hence the Red Nutmeg 
is decidedly superior, for vigor of growth, to nearly all 
early peaches ; but the fruit is very small, and of poor fla- 
vor, and being but little downy, requires to 2tand in the pig- 
yard with the apricots, nectarines, and plums, to prevent 
destruction by the cureulio. The White Nutmeg is better, 
and a little earlier, but of very difficult propagation; and 
the cultivator may count himself successful if he obtains a 
pint of peaches from a large tree. The varieties of Nut 
meg ripen a few days after the cutting of wheat, in Wes 
tern New York. 

The Early Ann and Sweetwater ripen a little later= 
generally from the Ist to the middle of 8th month (Aug.) 
They are much larger, of finer quality, and bear better 
than the Nutmegs. The. Sweetwater is about four days 
later than the Early Ann, which it strikingly resembles, 
but differs in being nearly twice the size, and of superior 
flavor. Indeed, it iz a decidedly fine fruit; and nothing 
but its slow and tender growth, and scant bearing, prevent 
its extensive cultivation. The Early Ann holds an inter 
mediate place, in all respects, between the Early White 
Nutmeg and Sweetwater, but more nearly approaches the 
latter.* 

The Early Tillotson ripens nearly a week later than the 
Early Ann, and scarcely any later than the Sweetwater. It 
is of good size, excellent flavor, and an abundant bearer. 
The tree is of slow growth, when young, and, being cut- 
leafed, is somewhat subject to mildew ; but these are com- 
paratively trifling objections. It is by far the most desira- 
ble variety of decidedly early peaches with which I am ac 
quainted. It appears to have originated in Cayuga county, 
in this State. The fruit has been eaten ripe on the 9th dey 
of 8th month (Aug.) 

‘The name “ Rareripe” is applied to a large number of 
varieties cultivated in Western New York, and differing 
from each other often by very slight shades, produced by 
raising them entirely from the stone. They generally ripes 





* The Early York is called “‘ Sweetwater” by some cultivators 
a Sears but it resembles the true variety ip no 
w ver. 
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from ten days to two weeks later than the Tillotson, or du- 
ring the latter part of the 8th month, Most of the vatie- 
ties have glandless, cut leaves, and are subject to mildew, 
which retards their growth when young. Some of the best 
and largest are very fine and desirable varieties. 

The Early York is a justly-celebrated and most excellent 
fruit, ripening about the same time with the Rareripes, of 
which it may be considered one of the very best. The 
growth of the tree is rapid, and free from mildew, and it 
js a great bearer. The fruit is liable to much variation in 
quality and character, with a variation in season and cir- 
cumstances. These variations have been supposed to be 
different varieties, hence some little confusion in names has 
arisen. 

The White Imperial, ripening two or three days after 
Early York, (or Jae in 8th month,) maintains its high che- 
yacter unchanged through all the varieties of seasons. It 
js of very vigorous growth, a good bearer, and the fruit is 
not subject to injury from crowding and overbearing—so 
common with some other peaches. This property, with 
those already named, and its peculiar, sweet, melting, and 
delicious flavor, render it fully equal, if not superior, to any 
other variety whatever. It origivated in the garden of Da- 
tid Thomas, of Cayuga County, and was described and fig- 
ured by the writer of this in the eighth volume of the Gen- 
esee Farmer. It is often from two inches to two and a half 
in diameter. An acquaintance, on tasting the fruit with 
sone other fine ones, exclaimed, ** I bespeak fifty trees!" 

Among some of the best varieties proved in Western 
New York, and which immediately follow the Early York 
and White Imperial in ripening, are the Seabolt, Yellow 
Alberge, and Malacotoon. The first is a large, red, de- 
licious fruit. borne on vigorously growing trees, and is de- 
cidedly first-rate. The Alberge is an uncommonly hardy 
variety, which bears, abundantly, a very fine yellow peach, 
with a dark-red cheek. There appear to be several varie- 
ties, or slight variations, of the Maiacotoon. The variety 
known ia this region appears fully equal, if not superior, 
to any, though perhaps not so large as some, and is greatly 
admired for its beauty and excellent flavor. It possesses 
the valuable property of bearing well when the tree is quite 
young. An intelligent cultivator, speaking of a young M: - 
lacotoon in full bearing, said, “ It is the most beautiful ob- 
ject L ever saw.” 

There are few varieties ripening later than the Malaco- 
toon, which can be depended on in all seasons for attaining 
fuli maturity. The Late York, Hill’s Chili, Old Newing- 
ton Cling, and some others, are however very fine, except 
when the season is unfavorable; and they furm a succes- 
sion immediately after those already mentioned. 

The Heath Cling is the latest peach that can ever ripen 
in this State, and in culd seasons is of no great value ; but 
under favorable circumstances, and especially if the fruit is 
not thick on the branches, they are often more than three 
inches in diameter, of a sweet, rich, and delicious flavor ; 
which, if gathered just befue frost, may be kept ti!l winter. 
If much crowded on the tree, they are nearly worthless. A 
warm situation, as the south side of a building, is best for 
te tree, as it hastens the ripening.* 


J. J. T. 





* Trees of very fine growth and large size, and in many caser 
with beautifully-formed heads, of all the above-named varieties, 
(except the four first, of which the trees are small, and few in num- 
ber,) may be had at the nursery of Thomas & Smith, Macedon, 
Wayae County. 


Importance of Agricultaral Associations. 

Again, as agriculturists, we have been remiss in 
associated efforts for the advancement of our call- 
ing. When acting as politicians, we are sufficient- 
ly awake to the importance of concentrated efforts. 
Ona moral and religious topics, none of us forget “in 
ution there is strength.” 

The benefits arising from agricultural associa- 
tions, experience has demonstrated to be—the more 
general attention to the subject of agriculture, 
which they are the means of exciting through the 
entire mass of the farming community where they 
are situated; the emulation which they excite 
among members to excel; the means which they 
are of introducing improved varieties of animals 
and products, and improved processes of breeding 
and cultivation; and, finally, in the information 
which they diffuse by actual inspection and com- 
parison of animals and products, which their fairs 
call together. We have only to refer to sections of 
Country where properly constituted societies have 
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been in eflicient operation, to witness the existence 
of these effects. The Highland Society of Scot- 
land has been founded a little over half a century— 
59 years, if we mistake not—and it is not too much 
to say, that it has revolutionized the agriculture of 
that whole country. An inhabitant of the more fer- 
tile sections of New York, where nature repays the 
least and the most indifferently directed eflorts so 
bounteously, can scarcely conceive the disadvan- 
tages under which the agriculturists of the Scotch 
Highlands (if the recently disarmed retainers of the 
Highland Chiefs, whose hands were far more fam- 
iliar with broadsword and firelock than with the 
reaping hook or plough handle, could be termed ag- 
riculturists) labored fifty years since. Sterile moun- 
tain and unproductive moor, extensive marshes and 
wet cold clays, occupied a greater portion of the 
country ; but now Judge Buel states, on the ethor- 
ity of Sir John Sinclair and Professor Lowe, that 
the acreable products of Scotland double those of 
our Atlantic States, and he assigns the principal 
part of this change to the agency of the Highland 
Agricultural Society. England, too, has derived 
immense benefit from similar associations, whose 
history and progress would be highly interesting 
and instructive, did time admit of the examination 

The Berkshire, Worcester, and Essex Societies, in 
Massachusetts, have met with the most decided 
success, and annually increase in numbers and in 
spirit. Each pay out annually, in premiums, up- 
wards of a thousand dollars, half of which is drawn 
from the State Treasury; and we have the best au- 
thority for stating, that these sums would not pay 3 
per cent. on the increase of agricultural products 
which they have been the means of occasioning. 

The increased interest to the subject of agricul- 
ture, and the spirit of emulation excited by these 
associations, never fails to exhibit itself in the most 
marked manner. There are few neighbourhoods 
where there is not one or two individu*ls who will 
attempt to keep pace with the advancing march of 
their profession. Others are gradually incited by 
their example, or the fear of being surpassed by 
them, to similar efforts. Improved breeds of cattle, 
sheep, swine, horses, &c., as well as improved pro- 
cesses of cultivation, gradually extend. 

The State Society is au important feature in the 
associated efforts of the day in favor of agriculture. 
It will naturally be, though not made so by the ex- 
press provisions of the act creating it, the central 
point—the nucleus of the county societies, infusing 
vitality and energy into their operations, directing 
their efforts in appropriate channels, and obtaining, 
condensing, and placing before the public, those 
facts and results which the local organizations are 
the means of arriving at. This society, like the 
county ones, depends mainly for its funds on the 
subscriptions of individual members—a dollar from 
each annually; and where the amount to be indiv- 
idually contributed is so small, and the benefits 
which even these sums collectively will be the 
means of attaining are so great, it is hoped the call 
will meet a prompt response from the intelligent 
and public-spirited, not only among the agricul- 
turists, but among the professional, mercantile, me- 
chanical, and other classes throughout the | 
From H. &. Randa®’s Address at Auburn. 


Criterion for Judging Stock. 


At the annual meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society of New York, held in January last, the 
writer called the attention of the Society to the pro- 
propriety of ereeting a standard of form, and eve 
point necessary to constitnte a perfect animal, to be 
noticed according to its influence in the decision of 
the judges. This excited considerable interest, and 
elicited some debate as to the manner in which it 
could be accomplished, and finally resulted in the 
following resolution, offered by Mr. Rotch : 

** Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
requested to call a meeting of breeders, at such 
time and place as they may think proper, for the 
purpose of discussing the different points of ierit 
in domestic animals, with a view of arriving at 
some definite opinion as to the points most desirable 
to be obtained in breeding.” 

As this subject is not only a very interesting, 
but a very important one, and requires some inves- 
tigation, I am induced to throw out some hints, and 
solicit the opinions and idees of others on the sub- 
ject, through the columns ot this journa.. 

Suppose, for instance, to illustrate my ideas, the 
following should be agreed on as the points, as far 
as they g0, for comparison of horned cattle, and 
that animals possessing the greatest number of these 
points shall be considered most meritorious : 

1. Head small, with a bright and prominent eye. 

2. Hams small and tapering. 

3. Neck small where it joins the head, large 
where it joins the shoulders. [ward. 

4. Brisket broad, deep, and projecting well for- 

5. Shoulders full, and no hollows behind them. 

6. Body deep, round, and capacious. 

7. Legs short; full and muscular above the 
knee, small bolow. 

8. Loins wide, and broad between the hips. 

9. Flank well let down. 

10. Tail set on even with the line of the back, 
small and tapering to the bottom. 

11. Though last, not least—a soft, supple skin, 
covored with a soft, silky coat of hair.—C. N. Be. 
ment. 





Ploughs and Plough Making. 

We have received a well written communication from 
Jesse Warren, of Brandon, Vermont, who is one of the 
oldest ploughmakers in the United States. The length of 
his letter compels us to omit the first half of it, in which he 
gives an account of his history and success in the manu- 
facture of ploughs. Mr. W. states that he was by trades 
blacksmith ; and at the close of the late war with Great 
Britain, he was led to devote his attention and labors to the 
improvement and manufacture of that most important of all 
implements, the plough. He made some valuable improve- 
ments in wrought iron ploughs; and when the cast iron 
ones were introduced, he improved on them also. and ob- 
tained several premiums at the exhibitions of the agriculta- 
ral society at Brighton, Mass. Oflate years, Mr. Warren 
states that he has not made any particular efforts to circus 
late his ploughs ; but he goes on to say— 

“{ think the public have been very much deceived by 





the extravagant recommendation which many ploughs have 
. 
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yeceived through the public prints and other sources, and I 
think my duty to the agricultural community demands that 
I should make an effort to show wherein they have been 
deceived, and to circulate among them an article which | 
believe is, in many respects, sperior to any other in use. 
I acknowledge that the cast iron plough has been some- 
what improved since its introduction ; yet I think I shall be 
able to satisfy the public that its improvement has been. less 
by far, than many have imagined. I have never before 
published any thing respecting the plough ; but [ have made 
it a study of about thirty years to perfect this all-important 
implement of agriculture—have examined the various 
ploughs which have been in use from tine to time—and 
have endeavored to turn to the best account whatever has 
presented itself for the furtherance of the desired object. | 
believe I am the first man in this country that ever made a 
plough straight upon the land side and bottom; and as I 
attended agricultural exhibitions at Brighton six years in 
succession, I have often met my brother ploughmakers, and 
argued with them respecting setting a plough to land in 
putting on the point, and pitching it down to make it run 
in, which have been found to be great errors in ploughma- 
king; and I believe the most successful ploughmakers in 
the United States have since adopted my principle, and 
made their ploughs mostly straight upon the land side and 
bottom. The crooked beam and patent clevice have heen 
recommended as great improvements; but I hold that nei- 
ther of them are necessary to a plough that is otherwise 
rightiy made. I think some of your readers will testify that 
I can make a plough with a straight beam and another with 
acrooked beam, with one simpl- place to hitch, that will run 
precisely alike; and, both being hitched alike and drawn 
by the same team, will run without a hand to guide them, 
and turn as good a furrow as can be turned with any other 
plough with a man to hold it. U shall endeavor to satisfy 
the public that the patent clevice and crooked beam, and 
some other peculiarities, have been invented to remedy some 
imperfection which did really exist in the plough, for want 
of a correct system to regulate the manufacture. In watch- 
fng the improvements supposed to have been made upon the 
plough, I have noticed some (yet very few) which I think 
ofimportance. The rotary plough I consider a very great 
improvement, so far as the rotation is concorned ; and | 
think a slough rightly constructed upon that principle, 
would be by far the best plough for all purposes, excepting 
a light pluugh to use among growing crops. The cast iron 
beam, likewise, I consider an important improvement, both 
for strength and durability, enabling the manufacturer to 
furnish a plough which will do more kinds of ploughing 
with less trouble and at less expense. Yet, notwithstanding 
these important improvements, without the right principle 
for raising and opening the ground, the plough can be but 
an imperfect article. I design, next fall, to offer before the 
public a plough embracing all of these correct principles, (if 
I mistake not in their being correct.) I would not be un- 
derstood to say that I shall present a plough perfect in every 
particular; fur a plough may have some imperfections, al- 
though it be constructed upon a perfect principle. The 
reason that there has been so much trouble and expense in 
perfecting this important article, is, the right principle has 
not been understood and adopted, and the farther we go on 
bpon a wrong principle, the farther we are from the right. 
Right principles should be adopted in every undertaking, if 
any progress would be made either for personal benefit or 
the benefit of others. I design to exhibit a specimen of my 
ploughs at the State Fair at Rochester, in September next ; 
and should like to be informed through the medium of your 
paper, whether the premium will probably be awarded to 
the plough which is most extravagantly finished, without 
possessing any real advantages over others which are neat- 
ly, cheaply, and durably constructed, as has too often been 
the case in Massachusetts. I think it is not right to en- 
courage an extravagant finish upon a plough, such as grind- 
ing the irons, varnishing, &c.; as it subjects the farmer to 
an exorbitant price, and is of little or no real advantage. 
Yours, truly, Jesse WarRREN. 


Brandon, Vermont, July 17, 1843.” 


Remarks.—We hope Mr. Warren will bring on his 
ploughs; and we can confidently assure him that justice 
shall be done them by a fair trial, and an impartial decis- 
fon according to real merit.—Ep. 





Tue Mecnasics’ Fair comes off in this city at the 
sameé time as the State Fair, and will add much t» the at- 
tractions of those days. 

A Grasp Lavtgs Fanr is also in contemplation, to aid 
in the erection of a new building for the Orphan Asylum. 
“* Help those women.” 








Agricultural Fairs for 1843, 
New York Strate, Rochester, Sept. 19, 20, 21. 


Cayuga County, Auburn, Oct. Il, 12. 
Chautauque * Fredonia, Sept. 29, 30. 
Chemung, “ Elmira, Oct. 17, 18, 
Columbia “ Hudson, Oct. 10. 
Cortland * Cortland Village, Oct. 3. 

Erie o Buffalo, Uct. 11, 12. 
Genesee se Batu via, Oct. 4, 5. 
Livingston ‘ Geneseo, Sept. 14, 15, 
Oneida se Vernon, Oct. 5, 6. 
Onondaga “ Syracuse, Oct. 4, 5. 
Ontario ” Canandaigua, Oct. 17, 18. 
Rensselaer ‘ Lansingburgh, Sept. 27, 23. 
Tompkins ‘“ Ithaca, Sept. 28, 39. 
Ulster Kingston, Sept. 20. 
Wayne sd Newark, Oct. 10, 11. 











Review of the Markets. 


New York, Aug. 29.—Flour.—The market is duller, if possible, 
to-day than it was on Saturday. Genesee is selling at $4 75 a 4 814, 
and Ohio and Michigan $4 75. 

Grain.—No sales of wheat to-day. A cargo of 2000 bushels is on 
the market, unsold —lJast sales at }U2c.; corn, the market is very firm, 
and sules at 6c. Oats 27 a 28e. 

Ashes.—Pots are very brisk, at 4 374. Pearls, 5 314. 

Beef Cattle.—In consequence of the rains, the offerings have bern 
very. small, and prices of last weck very readily paid, with occasion- 
ally an advance. which, however, was not long sustained. Sales at 
3 75 a $5 to 5 75 and 36 for prime cattle. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 23.—Sales of Flour from canal and stores at $3. 
70 a3 74; 200 bris. Pease's brand being taken at the latter price, in- 
spected; C ty Mills,3 75 a3 81. 

Cievetanpo, Aug.28.—The caual receipts in the last 48 hours are 
7600 bushels wheat, 5,569 bbls flour. The sales of wheat are at 82} 
and 83 cents, and flour at $4. A small lot of corn at 33 cen’s. 

Burraco, Aug. 30.—Holders of wheat are storing their invoices, 
rather than sell at the prices offered by the millers—viz., 83 cents. 
Corn is firmer, and holders now confidently ask 40 cents. 


Rocuest+R, Sept. 1.—The Wheat Market opened 
briskly the past mouth, at 874 cents, but soon declined to 
35. The latest news from England was rather favorable 
for exporters of flour, and has prevented further decline of 
prices, which was anticipated by some. Flour is $4 25 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 





Wheat, § 85a Hay, ton, $5 006 00;Eggs, doz. 8al0 
Corn, 44a | Woou,cora, 2 25 ‘Tallow, Ib. 

Burley, 310 (OG! Salt, bbl, 1 25 Beeswax, 25 
Oats, 20 Hams, !b., 5 6) Wool, 25 35 
Flour, (ret.) 4 33 Shoulders, 4 \Sheep Skins, 38 
Beans, 75 1 00!Pork, bbl. 11 00/Green H'ds, ib. 3 
Apples, 25 38\Beel,cwt. 3 00 3 50/Pry Hides, 6 
Potatoes, 25 31 |Lard, Ib., 6 Calf skins, gr’n.6 
Cloverseed, 6 507 |Butter, 10 12| do. dry, 12} 
Timothy, 1752 00|Cheese,cwt. 400 5 00 Serr. 1. 
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NEW ENGLAND PLOUGHS, &C. 

F. CROSMAN is now receiving, at the Rocuester Step 
4e Srore, — 4, Front-strvet,] a large Assortment of AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of Boston manufacture, to which he 
invites the special attention of Farmers. 


SALE OF DURHAM SHORT HORN CAT- 
TLE, AND SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


HE subscriber, desirous of reducing his stock, will offer for 
sale at Auction, on Wednesday the 13th of Sept., at 10 o’clock 
A.M., at Three Hills Farm, 34 miles west of the city of Albany, on 
the Cherry Valley road—25 head of Cattle, consisting of Bulls, Cows, 
Heifers, and Calves, and betwecn 70 and 8&0 head of South Down 
Sheep ; consisting of Bucks, Breeding Ewes, Yearlings. and Lambs, 
bred from the stock imported by Mr. Hawes in 1532, and from 
Bucks imported since. 
Messrs. Corning & Sotham will also offer at the eame time and 
place, some of their celebrated Hereford Bulls, of different ages. 
Sept. c. N. BEMENT. 


INE FRUIT TREES, of thoroughly-proved varieties only, 

consisting of a superb collection of 'eacnes, and a fine assort- 
ment of AppLes, Cueraies, Nectarines, Apricots, &c., for sale at 
the Nursery of THOMAS & SMITH, Macedon, Wayne County, 
N.Y. Trees packed in the very best manner for canal transporta- 
tion. New Catalogues furnished gratis as soon as publiehed, on all 
(Postage free) applications. 














PUBLIC SALE OF CHOICE CATTLE 
AT THE STATE FAIR AT ROCHESTER, SEPT, 9° 


Ts subscribers being about to remove to the Far West, yj 
dispose of a lot of their choice animals ; to which they invite 
the attention of those who desire to improve thelr stock. The fol. 
lewing will be exhibited at the Fair at cecbonen and offered at pub. 
lic sale at the close : 

1. Thorough-bred short horn bull, Splendor ; six years old bred 
hy Th mas Weddle, from his favorite cow Beauty ; sired by Rover 
Splendor obtained the first premium at the Livingston County Fair 
in 1841, and at the Ontario Co. Fair, in 1842. He is judged to be 
one of the best stock bulls in the Gencsee Country. 

2. A beautiful dark red Bull Defiance, 3 years old,§ Durham, He 
is what the owners term their Hartford Stock. 

3 & 4. Cow Betsy Blossom and her calf; both dark red. The cow 
is 6 years old, is the dam of Defiance; and has taken four first pre. 
miums, the last being for the best cow—at the Fair at Geneseo, ip 
1841. 


5 & 6. A Grade cow, Cleopatra, and a fine bull calf. The cow ig 
from Thomas Weddles stock ; the calf by Defiance. 

7. Atwo years old Heifer from the same cow as No, 3; sired by 
Capt. Nowlan’s full-blooded short horn bull, and now with calf by 

fiance. 

8. A very fine full-blooded Devon cow 7 ycars old, from Mr, T, 
Weddle, with calf by Defiance. 

9. A grade Cow, Durham and Dvon, 3 years old, roan color, sireg 
by Mr. Weddle’s Comet, and now with calf by Defiance. 

10. A e Heifer, 2 years o!d, Durham and Devon, dark red ~- 
with calf by Defiance. 

11 & 12. Two Milch white Heifers, 2 years old, from n cow of the 
Hartford Stock by a short horn bull imported by Messrs, Newball & 
Le Roy ; beth with calf by Defiance. 

13 & 14. Two Milch white Heifers, orm old, from a cow of the 
Hartford Stock, by a bull imported by H. Powell & A. Day, of New 
York—both with calf b: fiance. 

15. A Roan Heifer, 1 year old last April, from a full-blooded Dey. 
on Cow, by Mr. Weddle’s bull, Comet, with calf by Young Splendor 
—which is the -ame blood as Defiance ; from the same cow. 

16 17 18 & 19. Four yearling Heifers, all by Defiance, and wih 
celf by Young Splendor. 

In addition to the foregoing the subscribers have about twenty head 
of fine Heifers, and a choice tot of grade Duiry Cows, from the im. 
portations of T. Weddle, Le Roy & Newball, H. Powell, Colong 
Dwight, Delancy and others; all of which they offer for sale on the 
most reasonable terms—with credit if desired. They will be 
to show the cattle to any gentleman who will call at the Tene 
Farm, 1} mile North of Avon village on the State Road from Roch. 
ester. Information concerning this stock may be obtained of any of 
principle cattle raisers in Western New York. Mr. Weddle will be 
on the ground at the sale at Rochester, where further particulars, 
terms &c. will be made known. D. H. & S. BROOKS, 

Avon, September 1, 1843. 


PURE SEED WHEAT, 
AISED by Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, for sale at the Seed 
Store, Rochester. 


GRASS SEED WANTED. 
Ts highest market price, in cash, will be paid for good, cless 
TIMOTHY SEED, at the Rochester Seed Store. 
Cc. F. CROSMAN, 








Sept. 1. 


MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN & 
NURSERY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

7s Proprietors of thie Establishment offer for sale an unueual- 

ly fine assortment of FRUIT TREES, comprising the choicest 
varieties of Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry, &c., now cultivated. 
The trees are of good size, exceedingly thrift, and free from dis- 
eases of any kind. The stock of Cherry and Peach, particularly, 
is very large, and of beautiful growth. 

They have also an excellent stock of ORNAMENTAL TREFS 
and SHRUBS, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, BULBOUS ROOTS, 
DOUBLE DAHLIAS, and ROSES—embracing the most desirable 
new varieties of the Monthly, Benga!, Tea, Bourbon, and Noisette, 
and of the Hardy Province, demon Moss, Hybrid, China, &c., and 
of the magnificent climbing varieties of Ayrshire, Boursault, Rubi- 
folia, &c., including the splendid uew Double Michigan. 

The Proprietors pledge themselves to execute all Orders they may 
be favored with in the most satisfactory manner. The utmost care 
is taken to have every parcel that leaves the nursery properly pack- 
ed and shipped. 

E> Catalogues will be forwarded, gratis, to all applicants, and 
may aleo be had at the “ Cultivator” Office, in Albany, and the 
* New Genesee Farmer" Office, in Rochester; and at the several 
Agencies of the Rochester Seed Store. 

t is particularly requested, that all Orders be forwarded as early 
as possible, (say the 10th October,) so that they may be executed as 
soon as the season will aamit. A remittance, or satisfactory refer- 
ence, is invariably required.—Addrees (post paid) 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 


ROCHESTER CITY GARDEN. 

A Splendid Display of FIRE-WORKS, and a BALLOON Arcen- 

sion, at the City Garden, in honor of the Agricultural Fair, 

on the Evening of the 20th of September next. 
Rochester, Sept. 1, 1843. 


GREAT ECLIPSE STOVE. 
SAVE YOUR MONEY! 
Ts Subscribers are now offering to the Public ROOT'S 
ECLIPSE PATENT COOKING STOVE, which, it i+ be- 
lieved, combines more advantages than any other now in use, ond 
great saving of Fuel. The Oven is unsurpassed in size, or the best- 
ty of Baking. All who are in want of Stoves will find it for their 
advantage to call and examine for themselves We think we cad 
convince them that our Stove is jnst what is needed. Those whe 
are using the common Cook-Stoves now in use would do well to ex- 
change them, as they would save the interest on about $300 yearly. 
We have also the Fulton Cooking Stove, improved ; and Starbuck's 
Revertable Flue, which needs no recommendation ; toget °r wil 
Parlor Two and Four Columus, Parlor Oven, : nd Co ‘king 
Box Stoves, 6 sizes; Copper, ‘l'in, and Sheet | on Ware; Steve 
Pipe and Stove Tubes, for Chimneys, wholesak and retail, at H, 
Exchange Stre >t. 
BUSH & BURTIS. 

N.B. All Castings done to order at our Furnace, on Buffalo Stree 

near the Genesee Valley Canal. 
P.S. The Eclipse Stove will be exhibited at the State Fair, is 
Rochester, on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist Sept. 
OIL MILL. 
oe paid for Flax Seed, at the new Oil Mill, in rear of C. Hea- 
drix’s Hardware Store, and adjoining the Farmer's Custom 


M. F. REYNOLDS. 

















Mill. 
Rochester Aug. 1, 1843 
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